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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CaRNEGIE 


The Carnecize Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 
in its pages, with the usual credit. 


PRAISE FROM BOSTON 


Boston, Massacuuserts 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

Enclosed please find check for your beautiful 
Magazine, the finest published by any of our Mn- 
seums. I wish you would congratulate the Editor 
for me. 


—Robserrt C. Vose 


BONDS FOR TECH 


[The Editor wrote to the Treasury Department 
reporting the gift of ten bonds by friends and their 
resentation to the Carnegie Tech Endowment 
Band. This cordial letter makes acknowledg. 
ment, and hopes for many more gifts to the same 
objective—in which hope the Gardener heartily 
joins. | 
Treasury DEPARTMENT 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


Dear CarNEGIE: 

Mr. Powel, to whom you addressed your letter 
of September 28, is now in the United States Army, 
but I'm sure he would want me to thank you for 
your splendid co-operation. You have already 
got off to a fine start toward your objective and, 
I'm sure, will be successful in reaching it. We 
will be very glad to hear from you again when 
you have further progress to report. 

—Eart A. Bucktay 


OBLIGATION OF SENATORS 


Few indeed are the senators and representatives 
who would hearken to the classic declaration of 
Edmund Burke that he owed to his constituents 
not only his voice and his vote, but his conscience 
and his intelligence. Still smaller is the number of 
those who would repeat the declaration of Senator 
Edmunds of Vermont, made on the floor of the 
Senate, that while a senator is chosen from and 
by the voters of a state, he becomes, when elected, 
a senator of the United States, and the whole 
American people is his constituency. 

—Nicnoras Murray ButTer 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO 
CHAPMAN'S HOMER 


Much have I traveled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told, 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

—Joun Keats 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE AND THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
WITH THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY IN THE DISTANCE 


FOUNDER’S DAY 1942 


HE forty-fifth annual celebration of 
Founder's Day, commemorating 
Andrew Carnegie’s gift to the people of 


Pittsburgh of the Carnegie Institute, 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
and the Carnegie Library, was held on 
Thursday evening, October 8, 1942, 
at 8:15 oclock, with an audience that 
completely filled both the Music Hall 
and the adjacent loud-speakered Lec- 
ture Hall. The platform had been trans- 
formed into a garden of roses bordered 
by a miniature forest, this picture of 
nature having a background of the 
flags of all the nations that are now 
united in the crusade for liberty. At 
the front there was still room for the 
seating of the trustees and their special 
guests, Lord and Lady Halifax, to- 
gether with a group of ladies serving 
as an honorary escort to Lady Halifax. 
The audience was a responsive one, 
moved at times by a high enthusiasm 
which frequently expressed itself in 
generous applause. 

Samuel Harden Church, President of 
the Carnegie Institute, opened the occa- 
sion with these words: 


Tue Presipent: Ladies and Gentlemen: 
This is the forty-fifth celebration of 
Founder’s Day, and it is the occasion 
when the trustees and the general 
community of Pittsburgh unite to pay 
honor to the memory of Andrew Car- 
negie, and we are always delighted to 
do that. On the tower of Skibo Castle, 
in Mr. Carnegie’s lifetime, there was 
always one flag flying, one side of 
which was British, the other, Ameri- 
can. That is the symbol that fills our 
hearts this evening. 

An inquiry from Pittsburgh has been 
anuaal by the State Department at 
Washington, saying that when the 
anthems of two countries are sung, the 
visiting anthem, according to courtesy 
and custom, is sung first. I will ask the 
audience to rise and sing these two 
anthems. 


After the singing of “‘God Save the 
King’’ and ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,”’ 
the Right Reverend Alexander Mann, 
D.D., Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Pittsburgh, invoked the blessing of 
Almighty God in this prayer: 
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Bissop Mann: Almighty God, Creator 
and Upholder of the Universe, Father of 
all mankind. We are gathered here to 
honor the memory of a citizen of 
Pittsburgh, to whom this Institute 
owes its foundation, but whose in- 
terest in humanity reached far beyond 
the city limits, beyond the confines of 
the United States, and was felt through- 
out the world. 

Especially in these anxious and suf- 
fering days we recall with gratitude his 
deep interest in the cause of interna- 
tional peace, and his lifelong con- 
viction that the nations must find a 
better way to control international dif- 
ferences than by an appeal to arms. We 
pray that knowledge may grow from 
more to more, that human control over 
the forces of nature may continue to 
increase, but we pray even more 
earnestly that our use of these mighty 
forces may be governed and controlled 
by our reverence for Thy will and our 
obedience to Thy righteous laws. 

And so today when a great war is 
raging, and we see evil forces largely in 
control of human life, forces that are 
worse than war, we pray humbly but 
trustfully for the United Nations in the 
war which they are waging against the 
tyranny that threatens to sweep over 
the world. We believe that only victory 
over these evil forces can give free 
nations the opportunity to establish a 
por. not of hatred or of vengeance, 
ut a peace of justice and goodwill 
among all nations. 

More especially at this time we thank 
Thee for the mutual trust and loyal co- 
operation that exist between the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples of the earth, and 
for the lavaions under law which they 
share in common, a freedom which has 
slowly broadened down through the 
centuries, and which is the outstanding 
contribution of England to the world. 

And we pray that this trust and 
goodwill may deepen and strengthen in 
the years to come, as the surest guaran- 
tee, under Thy guidance, of a free, 
peaceful, and happy life for all man- 
kind. Amen. 


Tue PresipENt: Miss Margaret Daum, 
who was once a Pittsburgh girl, and is 
now a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company—which gives us great 
joy on her behalf—will sing for us. 


Claude Debussy’s “‘Air de Lia’’ from 
‘‘L’Enfant Prodique’’ was sung by Miss 
Daum, after which, through the cour- 
tesy of Pittsburgh’s WCAE station, the 
program went on the air over the Mu- 
tual Network, and the President intro- 
duced the speaker, as follows: 


Tue Presipent: A long time ago— 
more than six hundred years ago—a 
great Plantagenet prince, old John of 
Gaunt, time-honored Lancaster, seated 
and dying in his garden, gave the 
world a word-picture of England, 
which, before or since, has never been 
equalled for its glorious rhetoric. In 
that speech John of Gaunt reveals to us, 
in fact, why it is that Adolf Hitler has 
never been able to organize his parade 
past Buckingham Palace. These were 
his words: 


This royal throne of kings, this scepter'd isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise; 

This fortress built by nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world; 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England. 


If John of Gaunt were with us to- 
night he would add to that picture of 
physical England a few things per- 
taining to its spiritual side as convinc- 
ing reasons why England shall never 
perish from the earth. John of Gaunt 
would remind us that even in Saxon 
times, when England had merged her 
seven kingdoms into one, and the great 
Alfred was on the throne, the figure 
of a free man began to emerge out of 
the confused groping of the English 
law. He would show us how this free 
man was developed by the Norman 
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concessions in Magna Charta; and in 
more than thirty parliamentary statutes 
that followed Magna Charta, down to 
our own time; and by the execution of 
an obstinate Stuart king who would 
not yield his claim to dictatorial power. 
And John of Gaunt would say that the 
Englishmen who came across the sea as 
members of Sir Walter Raleigh's *‘plan- 
tations,’’ and in the Mayflower, and in 
those later argosies of uncountable 
ships, brought with them the living 
figure of this free man, created in Eng- 
land, and endowed with those ele- 
ments of benevolent law which make 
his life, his liberty, his property, and 
all the divine reaches of his mind secure 
and indestructible against the tyranny 
of every age. Crowning this work was 
a movement initiated in England by 
John Milton for the liberty of the press; 
and when the liberty of the press goes— 
as we know it in England and America— 
the whole structure of liberty will go 
with it. And it is to preserve this 


civilization, with freedom at the top, 
that America and England and all the 


other free nations of the world are now 
consolidated in a great war against the 
monstrous ferocity of international 
bandits, and the spread of their abomina- 
ble slavery by conquest across the fair 
face of our mother earth. 

Our Founder's Day celebration, made 
illustrious by the participation of great 
men in past years, takes on new honor 
this evening when we are delighted to 
welcome Lord Halifax, and, with 
special emphasis, Lady Halifax, upon 
our platform. Lord Halifax is now 
British Ambassador at Washington. He 
has won the friendship and the con- 
fidence of our people; and our great 
universities have caused their honorary 
degrees to fall upon his shoulders “‘like 
the leaves that strew the brooks in 
Vallombrosa.’’ He will address us to- 
night on “‘The Influence of Scientific 
Power in War.’’ With our hearts aflame 
for war and our souls assured of vic- 
tory, it is a great pleasure to present 
to you His Excellency, Viscount 
Halifax. 


Lorp Hauirax: Colonel Church, | 
thank you for the splendid spirit of 
your remarks about my country, and 
let me say that I count it a privilege and 
honor to be here with this magnificent 
assembly tonight to celebrate the 
forty-fifth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Carnegie Institute. As an 
Oxford man I can enter fully into the 
feelings with which on such an oc- 
casion as this you honor the memory 
of your founder, for at the University 
of Oxford we, too, set apart days to 
commemorate our founders. Andrew 
Carnegie was a man who rose to great 
wealth from modest beginnings, who 
spent his working life in the hurly- 
burly of industrialism, and yet saw 
visions and dreamed dreams. This In- 
stitute was one of his visions; it was 
one that he lived to realize; it was a 
vision of something that should be at 
once a center in the world of science, 
technology, and art, and at the saine 
time a place where the workers of this 
city—the greatest iron and steel city in 
the world—might find refreshment and 
inspiration. Certainly there is high in- 
spiration for the traveler, as his eyes 
rest here upon all the treasures of the 
oldest and noblest human arts, as- 
sembled through the generosity of 
large-hearted citizens, and watched 
over by the care and learning of faithful 
guardians. It is appropriate, too, that 
within a stone’s throw of this place 
should stand that other great monu- 
ment, eloquent of the creative imagina- 
tion of the Chancellor and friends of the 
University of Pittsburgh, and sym- 
bolic of the loftiest aspirations of the 
mind of man. 

So may I begin in the old way by 
wishing the Carnegie Institute many 
bener returns of the day? And may I 
add that so long as the Institute enjoys 
the guidance of such men as your gifted 
President, Colonel Samuel Harden 
Church, there will be no doubt about 
the number and happiness of those 
returns. 

You have applauded this statement, 
as I knew you would, but everyone will 
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not share this sentiment. General 
Goering once remarked in his genial 
way that when he heard the word 
“culture,"” he felt for his revolver. I 
fancy that if he were here tonight, he 
would be calling loudly for a tommy- 
gun! It is one of the ironies of these 
times that the Carnegie Institute, 
which in the mind of its founder was 
to be a powerhouse of goodwill and 
culture, should now be serving Pitts- 
burgh in the arts of war. But when 
men go to war, they have to set behind 
them much that makes life gracious and 
desirable. They have to apply to the 
tasks of destruction all the ska knowl- 
edge, and scientific power that they can 
command. That is no novelty of the 
thing we call ‘“Total War’’; it is as old 
as war itself. The application of sci- 
entific power is and always has been as 
necessary as the skill and courage of the 
fighting men. Victory has generally 
gone to the side which could devise a 
new and formidable weapon and pro- 
duce it in quantities sufficient to equip 
its armies. 

For a hundred years the long bow of 
England was master of the field. Then, 
with the invention of gun powder, 
came the period when the infantry of 
Spain, trained in the new tactics, were 
supreme. Napoleon won his victories 
largely through the revolutionary use 
he made of artillery, which he em- 
+ pe in such weight and numbers as 
had never before been known. The last 
war produced the aeroplane, the tank, 
and poison gas, all of which played 
their part. In this war, fortunately 
for them, the Germans have not yet 
used gas, but air and mechanized war- 
fare have been developed to a pitch 
which would have astonished the 
pioneers of 1914-18. They have brought 
the world the doubtful advantage of 
the technique of the blitzkrieg. In 
Poland, France, and the Low Coun- 
tries, Hitler conquered because he had 
better aeroplanes and tanks than his 
Opponents, because he had more of 
them, and because he knew how to use 
them. It was not courage, but scientific 
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power, and the skilful use of scientific 
power, that won the day. 

That we all know. It is now ancient 
history. What is perhaps of greater in- 
terest today is to look into the future 
and forecast, if we may, what may be 
the influence of this tremendous factor 
of scientific power, which has operated 
so heavily against us in the past. Where 
do we stand in regard to the various 
elements which make scientific power 
effective? These are the ingenuity of our 
inventors, engineers, and chemists; the 
control of the necessary raw materials; 
productive capacity; and lastly, the 
ability to use aright the weapons when 
they have been produced. If I speak, as 
I think you would wish me to z with 
especial reference to my own country, 
you will realize that in doing so I am 
fully alive to the great progress which 
the United States has made in the 
mobilization of scientific power in war, 
of her remarkable achievements in the 
past year, and of her impressive pro- 
gram for the future. You in Pittsburgh 
are at least as well acquainted with 
that as I; but it may be that with the 
British record and experience you are 
less familiar. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the chemist, the engineer, 
and the inventor. They have a part 
second to none to play. They are the 
front-line troops in a battle of brains as 
critical as was the Battle of Britain; 
and this battle of brains began before 
the war and will only end when it is 
over. Here, as elsewhere, the Germans 
had one great advantage. They began 
their preparations nine years ago, when 
your country and mine were not think- 
ing of war at all. Having made up 
their minds about the kind of mechan- 
ized war they meant to fight, the 
Germans mobilized all they had in the 
task of preparing for it. In these cir- 
cumstances, I sometimes think, the won- 
der is not that they did so well, but 
that they did not do better. You will 
recall how, in the late summer of 1940, 
General Goering flung the might of the 
Luftwaffe against Britain, so that by 
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blasting our air force out of existence 
and pulverizing our ports and air- 
dromes, a German invasion might be- 
come possible. He failed. He was de- 
feated not only by the splendid fighting 
qualities of our pilots, but also because, 
machine for machine, the Spitfire was 
better than the Messerschmitt. We won 
on design. And although a war of this 
kind is bound to have its ups and downs, 
as one side or the other produces a new 
and improved model, we can claim with 
confidence that in aircraft design we 
have fully held our own. 

The story of tank design has not been 
so satisfactory. The Germans paid 
particular attention to the tank, and 
we have had a hard fight to recover the 
ground we lost. I need not remind you 
of the long and unavoidable interval 
between the day that the design is ap- 
proved and the day that it comes into 
production, of the blueprints that have 
to be prepared, the tools, jigs, and 
templates to be made, the plants per- 
haps to be reconstructed. These things 
take time. They took us a lot of time. 
Last summer our Eighth Army had a 
serious reverse in Libya. Without going 
into all the reasons for that, it is fair to 
give as one cause the fact that Field 
Marshal Rommel had a superiority in 
tanks and antitank guns. In the end we 
held him, though by a narrow margin. 
We held him partly through air power, 
and partly because your General Grant 
tanks, which arrived in Egypt during 
the summer, did such good work. It 
would be an overstatement to say that 
General Grant saved the Suez Canal, 
but undoubtedly he helped. And his 
help was necessary, not because our 
designers had fallen down on their job, 
but because of the lag between design 
and production. We have no reason to 
feel despondent about the quality of 
our new tanks, now coming out of the 
shops, or about that of our ground 
weapons. Our 6-pounder antitank gun, 
which gave such a good account of it- 
self in beating back Rommel’s last 
attack, and our 3.7, originally designed 
as an antiaircraft gun, but also very 


useful against tanks, are likely to be a 
match for anything the Germans can 
bring against them. 

By land, sea, and air, the scientists 
are working all the time to go one 
better than the Germans. To their re- 
searches we owe the great advances 
made in radio location, by which our 
antiaircraft guns and night fighters 
are enabled to find their targets; to 
them we owe the antidote to Hitler's 
“secret weapon,’ the magnetic mine. 
All the time we are discovering and 
developing new weapons and new 
aan each of which can be traced 
back to someone, probably quite un- 
known to the world, in a laboratory or 
a drawing office. 

On the whole, that’s not too bad a 
record, but there is no room for com- 
placency. It will take us a long time to 
make up for the years which the locust 
has eaten; but, for our encouragement, 
we may recall two things. The first 
is that the Germans, by their crazy 
policy of racial discrimination, have 
driven from their country some of their 
finest scientists, whose brains they must 
sorely need today. 

The second is the enormous rein- 
forcement we have been getting, and 
shall be getting even more in the Seine: 
from the best technical genius in the 
United States. When I consider what 
your inventors and ours, in comrade- 
ship and collaboration, are likely to 
achieve, I have no hesitation in enter- 
ing the item of scientific ingenuity and 
invention on the credit side of our 
account. 

It is very different with the next 
entry—the control of the necessary raw 
materials. There has been far too much 
easy optimism on this subject. We 
have grown so accustomed to the idea 
that we could command the resources 
of the world that very few people 
realize how adversely the position has 
changed since 1939, and especially 
since the entry of Japan into the war. 
We have lost to the Japanese the oil 
fields of the East Indies and Burma. We 
have lost to the Germans the Rou- 
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manian, South Polish, and some of the 
Russian oil fields, while others are 
gravely menaced. In 1939 the Axis 
Powers had no rubber, apart from their 
accumulated stocks and the synthetic 
product; today they have 91 per cent 
of the world’s supply. They had 25 
per cent of the bauxite; they now have 
66 per cent. They had 7 per cent of the 
world’s iron ore; they now have 44 per 
cent. They had 9 per cent of the tin 
ore; they now have 73 per cent. They 
had 10 per cent of the manganese ore; 
they now have 35 per cent. They had 8 
per cent of the lead ore; they now have 
21 per cent. They had 6 per cent of the 
world’s flax; they now have 36 per cent. 

These are bad figures. To some extent 
they are offset by our control of most of 
the materials which the enemy has not 
got, and by the lead we still retain in 
such commodities as nickel, so impor- 
tant for steel-making, in which Canada 
produces 90 per cent of the world’s 
supply. But these figures are a warning 
to reconsider our rooted conviction 
that time is necessarily on our side. It 
may be on our side, if we face these ugly 
facts and apply ourselves more seriously 
than we have yet done to organizing 
our own sources of supply. It will cer- 
tainly not be on our side if we think 
we can settle down to a nice, long, 
comfortable war, with a sure victory 
four or five years ahead. If we do that, 
one of these days we shall have a rude 
awakening. 

My third entry is productive ca- 
pacity. Here again we have a big 
leeway to make up; and in making it up 
we, in Britain, have had two handicaps 
you have not got in this country. The 
first of these is the blackout. It is dif- 
ficult for anyone who has not lived 
under its disabling restrictions to 
realize what a handicap it is, especially 
during the winter months, how it 
slows down all transport at night, how 
it affects the lighting of plants, how it 
delays the journeys of men and women 
to and from their work, and how grave 
is the cumulative effect of these things 
on production. 


Our second handicap is the dispersion 
of industry we have had to carry out. 
Many of our great plants could be 
reached in an hour or two by raiders 
from the airdromes of Northern France. 
In the early days some of these plants 
were badly bombed and their work was 
interrupted. To meet this danger we 
had to subdivide and decentralize. | 
know of one plant, for example, which 
has been dispersed to forty-two dif- 
ferent places; and naturally this process 
has not helped production. 

Those are the handicaps. Now let 
me tell you something of what we have 
accomplished. We have mobilized a 
very high percentage of our people for 
war. Out of a population of thirty- 
three millions between the ages of 
fourteen and sixty-five, twenty-two 
millions are working full time in in- 
dustry, the armed forces, or civil de- 
fence. An emergency Machine Tool 
Armament Corps of highly skilled 
engineers goes around as a flying squad 
and has brought plant after plant up to 
peak production. Where the output is 
still not what it ought to be, mobile 
squads of fifty picked men descend on 
the factory on stay there until they 
have put right what was wrong. And 
we are getting the results. Take ship- 
building, the importance of which | 
need not emphasize. With one hundred 
thousand fewer shipyard workers, we 
have built and repaired 30 per cent 
more shipping than in the correspond- 
ing period of the last war. Our naval 
losses have been heavy; but recently our 
First Lord of the Admiralty told us that 
every warship sunk or put out of action 
by the enemy had been replaced. Or 
take aeroplanes. In April our Minister 
of Labor, Mr. Bevan, announced that 
with a population of forty-seven mil- 
lions, as against Germany's eighty 
millions, we were producing as many 
planes a month as she was. 

During the last eighteen months we 
have multiplied our output of aircraft 
by nearly two, and of tanks by three. 
During the past year the Royal Ord- 
mance factories have turned out four 
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and a half times as many guns as they 
turned out in the — year, and in 
six months have doubled their output 
of small arms. I have troubled you 
with enough figures—more than enough 
for a birthday party—and I will only 
give you one more. The inventors I 
spoke about do not always stay in their 
laboratories and drawing offices; they 
come out into the shops, and during the 
last eighteen months their co-operation 
with the men on the machine tools has 
given an all-round increase of 33 per 
cent in the average output of every 
worker. 

You may say that that sounds satis- 
factory. You may feel that when you 
have added to these figures the tre- 
mendous output, present and to come, 
of the United States and that of Russia, 
and of the great Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and New Zea- 
land, there can be little doubt on which 
side of the account we should place 
productive capacity. I hope and believe 
you are right. But the Axis Powers, 
too, have very great manufacturing re- 
sources. They have had those years of 
preparation, which have given them 
so big a lead in cumulative production. 
In Europe Germany is drawing more 
and more upon the forced labor of the 
peoples she has enslaved. They are not 
willing workers; they will do no more 
than they are driven to do; but if the 
choice is between work and death, 
most of them will choose work. We can 
hardly blame them for that, but we 
have to reckon with this reinforcement 
to the Axis effort. If we think we can 
take things easily, we are going the 
right way to lose this war. And if we 
want to win, and to win in reasonable 
time, you and we and all the peoples 
of the United Nations have got to work 
now as we have never worked before. 


I have spoken of three elements in 
the application of scientific power to 
war: the ingenuity of engineers and 
chemists, the control of raw materials, 
and productive capacity. There is an- 
other element—the right use of the 
weapons produced—and this we must 


leave to the specialized skill of our 
fighting services, who will not fail us. 
Like the inventors and munition work- 
ers, they were late in the field. They 
found themselves pitted against op- 
ponents who had had long years of 
training in the weapons of this war. 
They have had very largely to learn 
while they fought, to buy their ex- 
ae in a hard market. But they are 
earning hard and fighting hard; and 
the day is coming when they will prove, 
as your nation and mine have proved 
before, that people who seek peace and 
love freedom will fight as bravely and 
skilfully as the best professional armies 
in the world. 

So far we have been looking at the 
war from one angle. Let us look at it 
for a moment from another. Let us try 
to imagine what the German General 
Staff, the most formidable fighting ma- 
chine the world has known, must be 
making of it. What kind of picture in 
what sort of colors are they now seeing? 

When they get out their maps, they 
will find much to comfort them. They 
will see Germany straddling Europe, 
with a strongly fortified coast line 
stretching from the North Cape to the 
Pyrenees. From countless ports and 
submarine bases they will see their 
U-boats launching ceaseless and con- 
centrated attacks upon our shipping. 
They will see an army of young 
veterans; a skilled and powerful air 
force; a vast armaments industry; an 
organized machine of production; all 
under one unified control and unem- 
barrassed by hampering criticisms. In 
Europe they will see enslaved peoples, 
held down by the Gestapo, robbed of 
their leaders by exile and execution, and 
compelled to work for their conquerors. 
In Asia they will see the forces of Japan 
spread over the waters of the Pacific, in 
full possession of Malaya and Burma,, 
and threatening Australia and India. 

All this they will see, and yet—when 
they have rolled up their maps and sat 
down to dinner—there will be some 
skeletons at the board. They had 
planned for a short war, and it looks 
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like being a pretty long one. They had 
hoped to deal with one at a time, to 
finish with Britain before they turned 
on Russia, to clean up Europe before 
they started out against the United 
States. But now they are fighting 
Russia and the British Commonwealth 
and the United States all at once. And 
Russia has not been the easy business 
they perhaps expected: so that every 
timetable they made has been slowed 
down. Another skeleton appears. Ever 
since the last war, one conviction, 
above all others, has possessed the 
German General Staff. It is that on no 
account must Germany again be com- 
mitted to a land war on two fronts. But 
now they see the approach of this 
dreaded thing, although when and 
where and how the attack will fall, 
they can only guess. Yet other skele- 
tons appear—Hamburg and Liibeck, 
Diisseldorf and Cologne, and many 
others—the bombed cities of 1942 bear- 
ing a grim message to the cities that 
will be bombed in 1943. 

I think that in that spectral company 
the German General Staff will dine less 
comfortably than they had hoped. 
They may well conclude that, good as 
the map may look today, one powerful 
factor is against them, and that is the 
growing strength of the United Na- 
tions. If that be their conclusion, they 
will spare no effort of propaganda, or 
false suggestion, and of lying rumor 
that might destroy the confidence of the 
United Nations in one another. They 
will do their utmost to divide your 
country and mine, and to divide us both 
from Russia and from China. I have 
not the smallest doubt that most of the 
criticism you hear in this country of 
Britain, and any criticism there may be 
in Britain of the United States, is in- 
spired, directly or indirectly, by our 
enemies. They know, as we know, 
that the one certain way in which we 
can lose this war is to allow our com- 
mon purpose to be weakened or our 
mutual trust to be shaken. Because 
they know it, they will go on trying to 
divide us. Because we know it, we 
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should the more resolutely stand to. 
gether. 


After a great round of applause that 
followed the Ambassador's address, the 
President introduced Lady Halifax to 
the audience. She said: 


Lapy Hatirax: I have only a few words 
to add. I want to give you my thanks 
for the warmth and cordiality of your 
welcome, and to thank you so much for 
your kindness to my husband and my- 
self. 


The program was continued by the 
playing by Dr. Marshall Bidwell, 
Organist and Director of Music at the 
Carnegie Institute, of ‘‘Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance,’’ which the Chairman tre- 
minded the audience had been played 
by the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
on this platform in 1907 at the dedica- 
tion of the new Carnegie Institute and 
Library Building in the presence of its 
composer, Sir Sioned Elgar. 

Miss Daum then sang a second group 
of songs, with several encores, after 
which the entire audience united in the 
singing of ‘‘America,’’ bringing a happy 


evening to its close. 


FREE LECTURES 
TUESDAY EVENINGS AT 8:15 


Carnecig Lecrure Haty 
“DESIGN FOR LIVING SERIES"’ 
OctToBER 

13—Meyric R. Rogers, Curator of Decorative 
Arts, The Art Institute of Chicago, “The 
What and Why of the Thorne Rooms.” 

20—Fiske Kimball, Director, Philadelphia Mo- 
seum of Art, ‘Early American Houses and 
Interiors." 

27—Grace Cornell, Formerly Associate Director 
of Industrial Relations, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, “‘The Development of 
Individuality in American Furniture.” 


NovEMBER 
3—William M. Milliken, Director, Cleveland 
Museum of Art, ‘“The Silversmith and the 
Artist-Craftsman in America.”’ 
10—Ralph M. Pearson, Director, Ralph M. 
Pearson’s Design Workshop, **The Case for 
Modern Design.”’ 
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LIVING ROOM AND KITCHEN FROM EARLY MASSACHUSETTS HOUSE (1675-1700) 


THE THORNE AMERICAN ROOMS 


IN MINIATURE 
A Review of the Founder's Day Exhibition 
By JoHN O’Connor Jr., Acting Director of Fine Arts 


I these days when we are reviewing, 
pondering on, appraising, and re- 
evaluating the American way of life, it 
is fitting that we should say, in the 
manner of Ecclesiasticus, “‘Let us now 
praise the American home.’’ The 
American home is naturally something 
more than a dwelling or rooms, fur- 
nished and decorated “‘in beauty with- 
out ostentation’’ and ‘“‘simplicity in 
richness’’; but the architecture of a 
home, its construction, its appoint- 
ments and adornments do give a re- 
flection of the American way of life. 
Archeologists some eons from now, 
with only interiors of American homes 
at their sonal: might very well be in 
position to re-create and describe the 
life and the people who lived in them. 

These thoughts are occasioned by the 
timeliness and appropriateness of the 
presentation of the American Rooms in 
Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne 
as a Founder’s Day Exhibition at the 
Carnegie Institute. It is the saga of 
the American home. These miniature 
reproductions of rooms. from the homes 


of our forefathers and fathers show us 
how they lived, what their interests 
were, and to what ideals of beauty they 
adhered. All this is part of our in- 
heritance, and these rooms show how 
truly things American are worth know- 
ing, having, and keeping. 

The key to the whole exhibition, 
apart from the important fact that it 
is the story of American interiors from 
1675 to 1942, is, of course, the word 
miniature—these are marvelously and 
incredibly perfect reductions, built with 
adherence to the scale of one inch to the 
foot. In its equivalent in full scale, such 
a collection would require a larger dis- 
play area than is feasible for any mu- 
seum. Thus reduced, the interiors offer 
the visitor the opportunity to study and 
enjoy the pageant of the backgrounds 
against which our national life has de- 
veloped and which he might otherwise 
have to travel great distances to see. 
If, however, the intrinsic appeal of the 
miniatures and the delight in the me- 
ticulous craftsmanship that goes into 
their making lead one to a desire to see 
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DINING ROOM FROM GUNSTON HALL, FAIRFAX COUNTY, VIRGINIA (1758) 


the originals, no doubt their creator 
would feel that she has achieved an- 


other part of her purpose. 
This American group is by no means 


Mrs. Thorne’s first venture into the 
realm of miniatures. They have been a 
hobby with her since childhood. In 
the beginning some were presented to 
her by an uncle, Admiral Albert Nib- 
lack, on his return from his voyages, 
but for the most part they were the 
trophies of her many visits to the 
miniature-makers and dealers here and 
abroad. Since miniatures are not a 
modern product, but go back many 
centuries, there was a wealth of ma- 
terial from which to choose. As the 
number of objects in the collection in- 
creased, the difficulties of adequately 
displaying them multiplied. Finally 
the idea of showing them as parts of 
rooms against their properly propor- 
tioned architectural backgrounds de- 
veloped. An attempt was made, it was 
successful, and Mrs. Thorne had found 
a field in which she excels. Of it she 
has said: ‘““This work has been under- 
taken as an outlet for my personal en- 


thusiasm and it is purely a labor of 
love.”’ 

Approximately one hundred rooms, 
in three groups, have come from Mrs, 
Thorne’s workshop. The first two 
groups are devoted chiefly to European 
interiors, the last exclusively to Ameti- 
can rooms. The first set was planned 
and executed, as explained, principally 
as backgrounds for the extensive col- 
lections she had already gathered. 
Since not all the objects were in exactly 
the same scale, difficulties were en- 
countered. The beauty of the minia- 
tures demanded absolute unity and per- 
fection of setting. In the second set the 
scale was more strictly adhered to, and 
the authenticity of the rooms became 
the first consideration; the interiors be- 
came reproductions or adaptations of 
actual rooms, and the furnishings were 
allocated or made especially for desig- 
nated places in them. 

At first Mrs. Thorne did most of the 
work herself, but gradually she gathered 
about her a number of skilled craftsmen 
whom she trained in the specialized 
work necessary. First, detailed draw- 
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ings of room and furnishings were made. 
Then, not only were there the archi- 
tectural backgrounds, with their wood 
aneling, plaster work, moldings, 
oors, doors, and windows—all to be 
constructed to scale—but there were 
also pieces of furniture and decorations 
to be made, for large as her collection 
was, it could not begin to supply all the 
material necessary for the various 
series. The latest set, therefore—the 
thirty-seven American rooms—is the 
culminating achievement of almost 
fifteen years of study and work in Mrs. 
Thorne's studio. 

Groups of the European rooms have 
been widely exhibited—at the Century 
of Progress in Chicago, at both the San 
Francisco and New York World’s Fairs, 
and at many American art museums; 
but the American rooms have appeared 
only at The Art Institute of Chicago 
and the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
The interiors have been presented by 
Mrs. Thorne to The Art Institute of 
Chicago, through whose courtesy they 
appear at the Carnegie Institute. 

The American interiors fall into two 
general classes. Twenty-four of them 
ate reproductions from historic dwell- 
ings like “‘Mount Vernon,’’ General 
Washington's Virginia home; or the 
Turner-Ingersoll house at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, better known as the House of 
the Seven Gables, described by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. These recon- 
structions are intimately associated 
with the lives of such famous Ameri- 
cans as Presidents Andrew Jackson and 
Theodore Roosevelt, or the author of 
the Bill of Rights, George Mason. 

The remaining thirteen rooms are 
imaginary interiors incorporating typi- 
cal elements of the periods represented, 
although many of them contain or 
combine outstanding individual fea- 
tures from existing structures. As it is 
explained in the catalogue, “‘This has 
been done in cases where no single sur- 
viving example was sufficiently repre- 
sentative of the type as a whole and 
where the importance of the type was 
not sufficient to warrant several ex- 


amples.’” The bedroom from a New 
Orleans house of the first half of the 
nineteenth century illustrates this pro- 
cedure. The mantel follows one in the 
Girod house in the old city; the door 
and window trim comes from that in the 
Hurst plantation on the edge of the 
city, and the Forsyth house in the Gar- 
den District contributed the model of 
the delicate cornice. On the other hand, 
the bedroom from the New England 
house (1750-1850) has no definite 
ancestry, containing ‘‘features common 
to all of the New England states as- 
sembled to give best the atmosphere of 
what may be called the traditional 
bedroom.”’ 

Even when the interiors are recon- 
structions of actual rooms, they are not 
necessarily precise copies of the or- 
iginals. Because of the problems of a 
three-wall presentation, certain de- 
partures from literal correctness were 
occasionally necessary, but in such 
cases ‘‘every effort has been made to 
preserve on emphasize the spirit of the 
room and to render it in accurate scale.”’ 
Such a room is the dining room of the 
Harrison Gray Otis house in Boston, in 
which the fireplace has been transposed 
the better to portray the true spirit of 
the original in the three walls available. 

The architectural models from which 
Mrs. Thorne worked are preserved not 
only as important historical shrines 
and memorials throughout the country, 
but also as architectural installations in 
museums. They represent the work of 
some of the illustrious professional 
names of American architecture: Samuel 
McIntire of Salem in the bedroom from 
‘Oak Hill’’ at Peabody, Massachusetts; 
Charles Bulfinch of Boston in the dining 
room of the first of the three residences 
in that city built by him for Harrison 
Gray Otis; Russell Warren of Bristol, 
Rhode Island, in the parlor of the 
Waterman house at Warren; or the 
English-born William Buckland in the 
dining room of the Hammond-Harwood 
house from Annapolis, graced by several 
of his fine structures. 

Some householders, however, pre- 
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ferred and felt qualified by education 
and practice to supervise the construc- 
tion and ornamentation of their own 
homes. These were the ‘gentlemen 
builders,’’ and include among them 
George Washington, whose West Par- 
lor from ‘“‘Mount Vernon”’ is in the 
collection; the husband of his sister 
Betty, Colonel Fielding Lewis, from 
whose home, ‘“‘Kenmore,’’ we see the 
dining room; and Thomas Jefferson, 
from whose dining room at ‘‘Monti- 
cello’’ an adaptation appears. 

The original furniture in few of the 
models has survived the changes of 
time, but wherever possible Mrs. 
Thorne has used miniature reproduc- 
tions of such articles as do exist. In 
any event the interiors have been 
equipped with furnishings of the type 
probably used at the time of their 
greatest splendor, copied from the finest 
museum pieces. In some instances the 
furniture is not contemporary with the 
type in fashion at the time of the build- 
ing of the room; in that case it is usually 
of a later but harmonious style. Since 
the colonists were in close contact with 
England and had furniture of both 
English and American origin, the mini- 
atures derive from both imported and 
domestically manufactured models. 

Nothing has been too much trouble 
for Mrs. Thorne, nothing too difficult 
to search out, in adorning these in- 
teriors. The diminutive reproductions 
are masterpieces of execution. For in- 
stance, in the drawing room of the 
Jeremiah Lee mansion we find a secre- 
tary from London made of old burl 
walnut in which every drawer opens 
and even the secret drawers are re- 
produced. The clock in the same room, 
also from London, opens and winds. 
The blue and white porcelains on the 
highboy, mantel, and side table in the 
Turner-Ingersoll dining room are genu- 
ine Chinese porcelains. The music on 
the stand in the ‘‘Mount Vernon’’ par- 
lor is an authentic copy, note for note, 
of a minuet by Haydn, and can be 
played. On the center table in the 
Great Hall of the house at Millbach, 


Pennsylvania, is a decorated glass 
copied from a Stiegel glass original in 
the Metropolitan Museum. The pieces 
of silver plate on the sideboard in the 
Wentworth Gardner dining room are 
especially fine in quality ak execution, 
and come from the hands of London 
silversmiths. There is even a minia- 
ture within a miniature; observe the 
child’s minute tea-set on the stool in the 
Cape Cod cottage living room. 

Although her theme is the tradition 
of beauty in the American home, Mrs. 
Thorne is well aware of the value of 
contrast. For in the collection she has 
included the parlor of a house in 
mythical *‘Middletown,"’ such as might 
have been seen from 1875 to 1900. Dull 
in color arrangement, graceless and 
nondescript in architecture, with ugly, 
awkward furniture, the room has little 
to commend it except the sentimen- 
tality of remembrance of some similar 
monstrosity in the experience of the 
visitor. 

Not a little of the charm of the rooms 
lies in their apparent livability, since 
they contain not only the more per- 
manent fixtures of domestic comfort— 
tables, chairs, desks, sofas, rugs, and 
clocks—but also the more homely evi- 
dences that the rooms are lived in, such 
as the cheerful fire in the grate, the 
spectacles left on the table, the child’s 
doll sprawled on a chair, the book or 
the knitting momentarily put aside, 
the hunter's horn and whip discarded 
on a table, the bird in its cage, the 
dishes of fruit, and above all the 
““fresh’’ flowers everywhere present in 
the rooms. The illusion is so complete 
that one can easily imagine oneself 
stepping inside the glass into an actual 
home. The impression is further en- 
hanced by the views one has of rooms or 
hallways beyond the chief apartment 
of the unit, and of the outside landscape 
that surrounds the house. If it is an- 
other room one sees, it, too, is ap 
propriately decorated and furnished. If 
it is a landscape, it may be a blooming 
garden, a lane or street with neighbor- 
ing houses, the ocean, fields in winter, 
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ENTRANCE HALL FROM CARTER’S GROVE, JAMES CITY COUNTY, VIRGINIA (1751) 


the town common, or the western 
desert. Another contributing factor to 
the a of reality is the clever 
lighting of the interiors. The illusion 
oF brine sunshine streaming through 
the windows is complete. There is even 
an indication in the lighting that the 
time of day differs from room to room. 

The American Rooms in Miniature 
give a broad survey in time, space, 
climate, and styles of the architecture 
and interior decoration in this country. 
In time it covers the period from the 
end of the seventeenth century to the 
present day. The first and earliest room 
in the series is a typical kitchen-living 
room from an early Massachusetts 
house of 1675-1700, with its rectangular 
furniture of definitely limited types. 
The struggles of the pioneers against 
the rigors of the wilderness and its in- 
habitants were so severe that there was 
practically no time for the amenities of 
life, and their homes had little to at- 
tract us esthetically. Mrs. Thorne 
demonstrates, however, that, given 
time and the means, our ancestors were 
always eager in the extreme to build 


handsome homes and to acquire for 
them the finest decorations and fur- 
nishings to be had. By the end of the 
seventeenth century that ideal was be- 
ginning to be realized. 

The last and latest interior is the hall- 
way of a contemporary penthouse apart- 
ment, specified as being in San Francisco 
although it might be in almost any 
American city. It indicates the modern 
trend to the functional approach in 
architecture, and what may be called 
the international qualities of design, 
with its rather impersonal simplifica- 
tion and use of plastic materials in ad- 
dition to the natural ones for which 
they substitute. 

Geographically the span is from the 
New England states, down through the 
Middle Atlantic states to Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana, the final group typify- 
ing New Mexico and California. With 
such a wide geographical distribution 
there is also a variety of climates repre- 
sented: New England, with its long, 
cold winters; Georgia, with its intense 
summer heat; Louisiana and Southern 
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California with their subtropical cli- 
mate. Architecturally, weather con- 
ditions helped determine, among other 
things, the size and number of rooms 
built, the types of windows and door- 
ways, the size of the fireplaces, and, 
of course, the materials generally avail- 
able for the construction. These in- 
fluences are plainly discernible in the 
interiors. 

All types of room are illustrated: 
kitchens, dining rooms, bedrooms, 
drawing rooms and parlors, and en- 
trance hallways. It has been humor- 
ously suggested that it might, perha 
have been interesting to have atindad 
the outstanding ni American con- 
tribution to comfortable living, 

-to-date, shining bathroom, a product 

the scientific age. 

In extent of development, the life 
represented varies from the time when 
there were few rooms in the dwelling, 
the entire life of the home centered in 
the warm kitchen, and the family de- 
pended entirely upon its own physical 
efforts to survive—to the days when an 
isolated, far-flung plantation and its 
spacious homestead was of necessity 
self-sustaining and contained within its 
own boundaries the farm hands, artisans 
of all types, cooks, and household 
servants required for the ordinary 
family life as well as for the generous 
hospitality extended to visiting friends 
and relatives; from the early days when 


DRAWING ROOM FROM JEREMIAH LEE MANSION 


the craftsmen worked either from 
memory or found inspiration in such 
handbooks as “‘The Builder's Jewel” 
C'The Youth's Instructor and Work. 
man’s Remembrancer’’) by Batty and 
Thomas Langley or Abraham Swan's 

‘The British Architect’’—to the pres- 
ent day when architecture and decora- 
tion are not only distinct professions 
but have highly specialized subdi- 
visions. 

Because it is not possible within the 
scope of this review to trace the history 
of either American architecture or 
decorative arts as revealed in the Thorne 
Rooms, it is sufficient to point out that 
these interiors provide a survey of all 
the great style periods. The fully il- 
lustrated catalogue for the exhibition 
carries a descriptive text for each unit, 
describing the type of architecture and 
furnishings portrayed, in addition to 
historical notes on the actual dwellings 
reproduced. 

With thirty-seven rooms represented 
in the collection, it is not feasible to go 
into detail on each, but we may con- 
sider one. “Carter's Grove’’ from 
James City County, Virginia, near 
Williamsburg, the capital tuet Colony 
of Virginia, contributes two interiors 
to the exhibition, the entrance hall and 
a drawing room; it might be interesting 
to discuss that house. It, like so many 
of the plantations in that Tidewater 
region, is a handsome example of an 


, MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS (1768) 
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BALLROOM FROM A HOUSE IN CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA (1775-1835) 


elegant Georgian house, where the 
English manorial tradition lived on, 


amid New World wealth and culture. 

“Carter's Grove’’ was built in 1751 
for Carter Burwell, grandson of the rich 
and influential Robert—nicknamed 
“King’’—Carter. Burwell brought over 
from Europe for the purpose of super- 
vising the construction David Minitree, 
the English master mason. He it was 
who gave the house what have been 
called the outstanding qualities of a 
Georgian home—spaciousness, balanced 
scale, and gracious dignity. 

The house was built on the north 
bank of the James River and looks out 
from a grove of shade trees over ter- 
races and meadows to the water. It 
is built of dark red brick, very simply 
handled, with very thick walls, and 
was roofed first with shingles, later 
with slate. The architectural decora- 
tion consisted of white window frames 
and cornice and green shutters, as well 
as decoration about the windows and 
doors and rich dressings at the corners 
in the brick of the general construction. 


The hipped roof was unbroken by dor- 
mers; two chimneys rose from it. North 
and south fronts were similar, with nine 
windows of eighteen panes on each, and 
similar but not identical classic, brick- 
enframed doorways in the center, ap- 
proached by circular stone steps. Each 
side wall had four windows. Origin- 
ally the large house was flanked on the 
one side by a small detached structure 
containing the kitchen, on the other 
side by a similar building containing an 
office for the estate, an arrangement 
quite common in the South. In the 
course of extensive alterations these have 
been joined to the main dwelling. 

The first and second floors were laid 
out with the same number of rooms, 
one at each of the four corners of the 
rectangle of the building, and a hall 
running through the center of the house. 
The passageway was so large that the 
space not taken up by the stairs formed 
ene a fifth room both down- 
stairs and upstairs. This interior con- 
tained the finest Georgian woodwork 
in the colony. 
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The lower-floor entrance hall, the 
first of the two “‘Carter’s Grove’’ rooms 
shown, is completely paneled in fine 
detail and natural color with native 
long-leaf yellow pine from trees on the 
estate. The main features in it are the 
arch—in reality eighteen feet wide, 
framed by Ionic pilasters—which 
divides the hall into two parts where 
the stairs begin; and the majestic, black- 
walnut stairway itself, on which the 
elaboration of the room was centered. 
Beautiful as it was, Carleton’s dragoons, 
when the plantation was ravaged by the 
British during the Revolution, are said 
to have ridden their horses up it for 
diversion, slashing at the handrail with 
their sabers as they went. The marks 
still show. 

The model contains comparatively 
little furniture, but the tables and 
chairs shown illustrate English designs 
of the time of George I, followed by 
Philadelphia craftsmen up to the mid- 
dle of the century. They are of a type 
marking the transition from Queen 
Anne to Thomas Chippendale forms. 
Both the clock and the armchair were 
made in England. The chandelier was 
found in London and is over one hun- 
dred years old. The rug is a copy of one 
used in the Williamsburg Restoration. 

The southeast drawing room, the 
second interior from ‘‘Carter’s Grove’’ 
reproduced by Mrs. Thorne, is also 
completely paneled in pine, which in 
this case has aged to a wonderfully soft 
red-brown tone. The simple and well- 
proportioned paneling is of the usual 
“‘raised’’ form, with a boldly beveled 
edge. Two rectangles of the paneling, 
one wide, one narrow, appear above the 
mantel; the fireplace is faced with 
Sienna marble in harmony with the 
tone of the woodwork. The whole is 
flanked by Tuscan Doric pilasters, 
beautiful in proportion and carving. 
The chandelier is a copy of one from 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

The furniture in the model mixes fine 
English and American Chippendale 
types such as might have graced the 
room before the Revolution. The 


““bull’s-eye’’ mirror over the fireplace 
belongs to a later period. The rug isa 
needlepoint copy of an oriental. 

Of particular interest to Pennsylvania 
visitors will be the three rooms from 
structures in this state. Because of the 
rere of present-day New York 
and Washington we sometimes forget 
that Philadelphia was not only the 
metropolis of the Colonies but also the 
national capital under the Constitution 
from 1790 to 1800, and thus doubly the 
center of social and political life in the 
new republic. In fact, of all the cities 
of the Atlantic Colonies, Philadelphia 
has bequeathed to us the most orna- 
mentally developed architecture and the 
richest furniture. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Mrs. Thorne has given us 
two beautiful examples from the Phila- 
delphia region. 

he earlier interior is the drawing 
room or State Chamber from ‘‘Mount 
Pleasant,”’ built on a bluff overlooking 
the Schuylkill River in what is now 
Fairmount Park. The mansion is ad- 
ministered by the Philadelphia Museum 


of Art. Built several years before the 


Revolution, “‘Mount Pleasant’’ was 
re during the war from the 
ounder, John Macpherson, by General 
Benedict Arnold, at the time in com- 
mand of the city, as a wedding gift for 
his gay and beautiful Tory bride, Peggy 
Shippen; it is uncertain, however, 
whether either one of them ever lived 
there. This distinguished house re- 
flects the luxury and elegance of the 
English Georgian period, for during the 
middle of the eighteenth century many 
English carvers and craftsmen migrated 
to America and settled in Philadelphia, 
where they set a very high standard of 
skilled workmanship and were much 
patronized by the fashionables of 
wealth. The miniature room is fur- 
nished with reproductions in the style 
called *‘Philadelphia Chippendale’’ be- 
cause its design was derived in part from 
engravings published by the English 
cabinetmaker Thomas Chippendale in | 
‘The Gentlemen and Cabinet-Maker’s 

Director.’ American artisans intro- 
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CONTEMPORARY LIVING ROOM IN GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH HOUSE, 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


duced a monumentality and richness into 
their adaptations which lift them to the 
top rank of pre-Revolutionary crafts- 
manship in this country. 

Of a later date and a different style is 
the drawing room from ‘‘Andalusia,”’ 
on the bank of the Delaware River, 
about sixteen miles above Philadelphia. 
The room was probably part of the re- 
modeling of an older house undertaken 
by Nicholas Biddle in the 1830s, when 
the influence of the ‘‘Greek Revival’’ 
was at its height in this country. It 
was, in fact, this same Nicholas Biddle 
who is said to have made the remark, 
“There are but two great truths in the 
world—the Bible and Greek archi- 
tecture."’ Biddle spoke of Greek archi- 
tecture from firsthand knowledge, for 
he was one of the earliest visitors to 
Greece from the new republic. Al- 
though called upon to perform many 
duties for his country—secretary at the 
American Legation in Paris and later in 
London, member of the State Legisla- 
ture, president of the second Bank of the 
United States—as a gentleman farmer 
Biddle’s interest centered on **Anda- 
lusia’’ and the cultural and agricultural 
life to be pursued there. He was de- 
voted to the estate in all its branches, 
the house and its decoration, the gar- 
dens and orchards, the hothouses and 
greenhouses, the Guernsey herds. For- 


tunately, those who succeeded Nicholas 
Biddle at ‘‘Andalusia’’ have retained, 
practically unchanged, all the elements 
of its beauty indoors and out. 

The furnishings of the miniature 
drawing room are of the late Sheraton- 
Empire type, known also as the Re- 
gency style in England. In this country 
it was given distinctive interpretation 
in the work of Duncan Phyfe, whose 
models are largely followed in the 
reproductions. His furniture is notable 
for the quality of workmanship and 
individuality of design. The settee is 
after a design of Samuel Mclntire, 
Phyfe’s contemporary, who worked in 
a similar manner. The colors used in 
the decoration of the room reflect the 
taste for stronger contrasts which came 
with the Empire style. 

The third Pennsylvania interior falls 
at the opposite end of the scale of 
sophistication. It is the Great Hall or 
kitchen-living room from the Miller's 
House at Millbach, Lebanon County, 
in the famous ‘‘Pennsylvania-Dutch”’ 
country. These earnest, superstitious, 
and industrious folk, the Pennsylvania- 
Dutch, settled near Philadelphia and 
along the Delaware and Susquehanna 
Rivers during the early eighteenth cen- 
tury; some of their descendants today 
live much as their forefathers did, fol- 
lowing the strict tenets of the Men- 
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nonite, Amish, Moravian, and Dunker 
sects. Jerg (George) and Maria Caterina 
Muler (Miiller) were the builders of this 
particular house. Constructed of local 
rubble stone in 1752, it stood at the 
fork of the road, in the rich valley of 
Mill Run. Two of the rooms from it 
are now in the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. 

Obviously the center of the daily life 
of the family, the room has a gay and 
cheerful appeal with its brass and pew- 
ter; brilliant, highly glazed red and 
green pottery of local manufacture; and 
elaborately painted chests and dressers 
decorated with developments of the 
‘“hexenfoos’’ devices used on their 
houses and barns for protecting stock 
and grain from the machinations of 
evil spirits. Much of the furniture 
shows how closely these settlers fol- 
lowed the folkways they brought from 
Europe. An unusually handsome note 
in this interior is the corner staircase, 
as well as the raised and carved panels 
of the door. 

In considering, in conclusion, the 
three units marked “‘contemporary,”’ 


we find that only one, the living room 
of the home George Washington Smith 


built for himself at Santa Barbara, 
California, reproduces an actual room. 
This house of white plaster, red tile 
roof, blue shutters, om lovely garden, 
was the first of many of Andalusian 
inspiration in southern California; Mr. 
Smith, who died in 1930, was espe- 
cially successful in adapting the Spanish 
Colonial tradition to contemporary use. 

The exhibition has a many-sided ap- 
peal, for both old and young. Some 
visitors may be miniature collectors, or 
makers of small objects; others may 
be interested in these models of archi- 
tecture and decoration in their techni- 
cal or historical aspects; others may be 
interested in the antique furnishings. 
To all they tell the story of the Ameri- 
can way of life through the years and 
arouse the visitor to join the chorus in 
chanting, “Let us now praise the 
American home.”’ 

In order that all may have ample op- 


portunity to enjoy the Rooms, the ex. 
hibition will be open through Decem- 
ber 2, from 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. on 
weekdays, and from 2:00 to 6:00 p.m, 
on Sundays. 


PITTSBURGH'S BOOK FAIR 


ook Week will be celebrated at the 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
November 3-7 with a Book Show and 
lectures by visiting authors. Both fea- 
tures will be free to visitors through- 
out the entire week. The general theme 
of the Show is “‘Books in the World at 
War,” and fifty of the nation’s leadin 
publishers are sending the best of their 
current publications for display. 

Author’s night, November 3, will be 
held in the Carnegie Music Hall, at 
8:15 p.m. Samuel Harden Church, 
President of the Carnegie Institute, will 
be the chairman for the evening; and 
the speakers will include the well- 
known American poet, Stephen Vincent 
Benet; and Carl Carmer, author of 
“Stars Fell on Alabama.”’ 

Robert Lawson, notable as the il- 
lustrator of ‘‘Ferdinand’’ and _ the 
author and illustrator of many other 
books for children, will be the principal 
speaker on Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 4, in the Carnegie Lecture Hall, 
in a program that will be focused on 
reading for boys and girls. Mrs. 
Edward O. Tabor will sing for this oc- f 
casion, and a symposium on trends in 
children’s books in relation to world 
events will also be included. Miss 
Laura E. Cathon will lead the discus- 
sion, and Miss Dorothy Lawson, Mrs. 
David W. Gibson, Miss Katheryn 
Kohberger, and Mrs. Henry Johns, li- 
brarians from the boys and girls de- 
partment of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, will take part. 

The books that are on display during | 
this week will not be for sale at the f 
Book Show, but catalogues will be 
furnished which may be checked for 
library reserves and for orders from 
local book stores. 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


nE counsel of one of our prominent 

financial institutions, telephoning 
Jason the Gardener for the phraseology 
under which a bequest should be made 
to the Carnegie Tech Endowment Fund 
in a will then being prepared, vouch- 
safed the cheering information that it 
was not a new inspiration for his 
clients to remember this noble aim of 
gathering $4,000,000 at Pittsburgh in 
order to receive $8,000,000 from New 
York in 1946. When the lawyer politely 
apologized for his intrusion, Jason re- 
plied that he stood ever eager to answer 
inquiries of that kind. 

The gift of War Bonds to this objec- 
tive from ten benevolent friends has 
been noted in the September CaRNEGIE 
Macazine; and the Gardener is ap- 
prised that other gift War Bonds are 
on the way. 

The 1946 Endowment Fund is grow- 
ing with each month, and in this issue 
we devote our space to some of the 
alumni gifts of the past few months, 
showing that the sons and daughters of 
Carnegie Tech are constantly thoughtful 
and generous in their desire to build 
up this $4,000,000 enterprise to its 
finish. 

The first gift to be noted here is in 
the amount of $2.50, acquired through 
the sale of the proceedings of the sixth 
annual meeting of the Allegheny Sec- 
tion of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education. 

The general endowment fund is also 
richer by the gift, through the Alumni 
Federation, of $173.25 from William L. 
Abbott, Chester W. Armstrong, E. D. 
Gerhardt, Anthony J. Kerin, Bessie 
Finkelhor Kotzin, Harry B. Lilley, 
John F. Maxwell, James G. Meenan, 
Maurice Reswick, M. Stubnitz, Richard 
H. Williams Jr., and the Youngstown 
Women’s Clan. 

Esther Amsler, M. A. Kinley, Pauline 
A. Meyer, and William B. Simboli, to- 


gether with an anonymous alumni con- 
tributor, have increased the 1946 general 
endowment fund by $49. 

The special funds included in the 1946 
Endowment Fund have also been aug- 
mented since they were last noted in 
these pages. The Crabtree Memorial 
Scholarship Fund has received gifts 
amounting to $90 from William L. 
Abbott and Joseph A. Spoerlein. The 
Fine Arts Aid Fund has been increased 
by $37 from Elkan Avner, Ruth Thomas 
Carson, M. Markle Steen, and Edythe 
A. Tenney. 

The Mary Louise Brown Graham 
Fund has received contributions total- 
ing $148 from the following: Eleanor 
Reich Ackerman, Mrs. H. G. Brown, 
Jean Ditzler Dodds, Harold Geoghegan, 
Edith Scott Glenn, Mrs. W. A. Jordan, 
Mrs. E. W. McCallister, Mrs. George 
Field MacDonald, Margaret R. Mac- 
farlane, Mrs. A. T. Morgan, Mar- 
guerite L. Pendleton, Mrs. Alex. P. 
Reed, Mrs. E. S. Ruffin, Marguerite 
Spilman, Mrs. William Reed Thomp- 
son, Mrs. C. B. Watkins, and Mrs. 
Howard G. Wilbert. 

The total of all these contributions, 
added to the sums acknowledged in the 
Garden of Gold for September 1942, 
brings the total of cash gifts for the 
work of the three institutions since the 
inauguration of the CaRNEGIE MaGa- 
ziNnE in April 1927 to the following 
amounts: $1,348,922.95 for the Car- 
negie Institute; $40,629.12 for the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh; and for the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
$230,745.68 for operation and equip- 
ment, and $1,761,541.55 for the 1946 
Endowment; making a grand total for 
the three institutions of $4,481,839.30. 
There is still the sum of $2,238,458.45 
to be raised before our agreement with 
the Carnegie Corporation can be met. 
What finer use can be found for surplus 
funds? 
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“THE PLAY’S THE oR 


Reviewing Jane Austen's ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice’ 


By AusTIN WRIGHT 


Assistant Professor, Department of English, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


Ir has been said 

that one of the 

pleasures of 

rowing old is 

nen and 

reading and then 

re-forgetting and 

re-reading the 

novels of Jane 

Austen. These 

quiet stories of 

home life in the 

lacid rural Eng- 

land of a hundred and fifty years ago 

have a charm which places their author 

in a Class by herself among novelists. 

Sir Walter Scott spoke wisely as well as 

ruefully when he said that though he 

could do ‘‘the big Bow-Wow strain’’ 

successfully, he envied his great con- 

temporary her ‘‘exquisite touch which 

renders ordinary commonplace things 

and characters interesting from the 

truth of the description and the senti- 

ment.’’ This touch Jane Austen pos- 

sesses in the highest degree. Without 

stirring beyond the confines of parlor 

and ballroom and leafy lane, without 

creating incidents any more exciting 

than an assembly or an unexpected visit 

or at most a clandestine marriage, she 

holds the reader entranced until he has 

turned the final page and reached the 

expected but satisfying happy ending. 

She is a detached a gently cynical 

observer, she has a keen sense of the 

humorous, and she enjoys the happy 

gift of making dull people fascinating. 

Hers is a world in which ‘‘the homely 

heroines charm, the dull hours fly, and 
the very bores are enchanting.” 

Though many ocahiaaned Jane-ites 

prefer the less sparkling but more ma- 


ture and sympathetic ‘‘Mansfield Park” 
and *“‘Emma,’’ popular judgment awards 
the palm to ‘‘Pride and Prejudice’’ as 
Jane's most brilliant and entertaining 
novel. In it—her own ‘‘darling child,” 
written in part when she was only 
twenty-one—she reaches heights of 
sparkling dialogue and satiric char- 
acterization seldom attained in the 
later novels. Mr. and Mrs. Bennet and 
Mr. Collins in particular belong to the 
immortals, and the story of the gradual 
conquest of Darcy's pride and Eliza- 
beth’s prejudice is handled with dex- 
terity and shrewdness. 

The theme of the book is intimated 
by the opening words: “‘It is a truth 
universally acknowledged, that a single 
man in possession of a good fortune 
must be in want of a wife.’’ And if a 
modern reader is so squeamish as to be 
offended at the grim earnestness with 
which mothers in Jane’s day stalked 
potential suitors, he might do well to 
ponder Charlotte Lucas’ thoughts as 
she resigns herself to marriage with a 
man she does not love: ‘Without think- 
ing highly either of men or of matti- 
mony, marriage had always been her 
object; it was the only honourable pro- 
vision for well-educated young women 
of small fortune, and however un- 
certain of giving happiness, must be 
their pleasantest preservative from 
want.” It must be said for the five Ben- 
net girls that at least they did not 
follow the course adopted by the sisters 
in another English novel and settle 
which was to have the first chance at an 
eligible visitor by playing at cards 
for him! 

‘Pride and Prejudice’ is a masterful 
comedy of manners which offers excel- 
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lent material for dramatization, and 
Helen Jerome in her ~“— version has 
done a skilful job of adaptation. She 
has simplified the action and reduced 
the number of characters while at the 
same time losing little of the charm of 
the novel. The efforts of Mrs. Bennet, 
not very energetically seconded by her 
sensible and ease-loving husband, to 
find suitable matches for her marriage- 
able daughters—wisely reduced in num- 
ber to three by Miss Jerome—make a 
delightful stage comedy—largely be- 
cause the dramatist was of course sensi- 
ble enough to retain where she could 
the witty conversation of the novel. 
The production of the play by the 
Department of Drama in the Little 
Theater is a triumph of intelligent di- 
rection and spirited acting. It marks 
the return to the campus of Robert Gill, 
one of the most talented graduates of 
recent years, in the role of director. Mr. 
Gill’s work as a student actor is favor- 
ably remembered by veteran playgoers 
at Tech; this observer recalls with par- 
ticular pleasure his performance as 
Green Jones in a memorable production 
of Tom Taylor's ‘‘Ticket-of-Leave 
Man" and as Cardinal Wolsey in 
Shakespeare's ‘“King Henry VIII.’" And 
in his debut as director Mr. Gill 
demonstrates that he is possessed not 


only of skill but also of imagination. 

Though much of the interest and 
nearly all of the fun in ‘‘Pride and 
Prejudice’’ come from lesser characters, 
Elizabeth and Darcy must be con- 
sidered the principals. In the Tech pro- 
duction these roles were handled most 
capably. The actress who played the 
difficult role of Elizabeth succeeded in 
portraying her Progen? as a clever and 
sometimes pert an ceennene but 
essentially warm-hearted girl. This 
actress is to be commended particularly 
for conveying to the audience the 
gradual and largely unconscious change 
of heart which Elizabeth experiences in 
regard to Darcy, and also for the re- 
straint and dignity of her acting. Darcy, 
too, was successfully presented. Perhaps 
the actor in this role was a little too 
obviously imitative of Lawrence Olivier 
in the cinema version of the play, but 
he caught the stiff, haughty, aris- 
tocratic manner of Darcy without mak- 
ing the character appear at all ridicu- 
lous. He really seemed like the Darcy 
that readers of Jane Austen had always 
pictured—no mean achievement for a 
student actor. The scene in which 
Darcy blurts out his first tortured and 
unconsciously insulting proposal was 
skilfully treated by both players. 

One of the reasons that Elizabeth and 


STUDENT PLAYERS IN A SCENE FROM “PRIDE AND PREJUDICE’’ 
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Darcy were so satisfactory was that 
they were almost entirely free from the 
tendency to overact, to sacrifice sub- 
tlety for heavy humor, which was the 
only serious weakness in the entire 
production. Though this defect was 
partly the fault of the director and 

artly that of the actors, some of the 

lame must be borne by the Misses 
Jerome and Austen. Even in the novel, 
Mrs. Bennet and Mr. Collins and Lady 
Catherine are caricatures, and rather 
brutal caricatures at that. But even so, 
in the Tech production Mrs. Bennet was 
a little too effusive and stupid, Mr. 
Collins too simpering, and Lady , Cathe- 
rine too violently overbearing. Jane 
Austen’s Mr. Collins is an obsequious 
toady, a pompous prig, and utterly 
lacking in humor, but he is not a 
giggler or a bouncer. These three char- 
acters might have been toned down con- 
siderably. Probably the same criticism 
should be leveled at Colonel Fitz- 
william, but the actor in this role gave 
such an nen portrayal of the good- 
hearted, slow-witted stage Eng:'shman 
that one would have been cruel to ask 


for a different presentation. 
The weak and slightly fatuous Bing- 
ley was successfully portrayed, and Mr. 


Bennet was reasonably authentic— 
though the actor rather overdid the 
crotchety side of the character and 
failed to suggest completely the lova- 
ble, sensible side. Jane and Lydia were 
well cast and certainly adequate, while 
two of the most successful minor roles 
were those of Caroline Bingley and 
Charlotte Lucas. 

The student actresses commanded 
admiration for the way in which they 
succeeded in suggesting the tittle-tattle 
of the secluded female world of the 
time—the affectionate greetings, the 
polite insinuations, the gossip, the 
tension induced by masculine company 
or the sight of a uniform, the bustle 
and competition and delicious excite- 
ment of the ancient and not always 
honorable game of husband-hunting. 

One expects always to see impeccable 
sets and costumes in a Tech production, 


and this expectation was completely 
fulfilled in the present instance. The 
drawing room at Longbourn, where 
most of the action takes place, was 
especially lovely. This set could hardly 
have been better. The colorful costumes 
added more to the play than one realizes 
until he tries to imagine a performance 
in modern dress. This inexpert ob- 
server, however, wondered about the 
authenticity of Mr. Collins’ enormous 
tie and of some of the feminine cos- 
tumes in the assembly scene. 

If Jane Austen could have been pres- 
ent for a performance of this delightful 
comedy, she would surely have been 
enchanted with it. One likes to imagine 
the ghost of that wise, gentle lady 
mingling unseen after the play with the 
pleasant young people who had just 
brought her beloved Bennets and Bing- 
leys and Collinses to life, and whisper- 
ing inaudibly to them, ‘‘Charming, 
my dears!’’ 


EXHIBITIONS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


N addition to the Exhibition of 

American Rooms in Miniature, now 
on view on the second floor, two other 
special shows opened in the Carnegie 
Institute galleries on Founder's Day. 
One is an exhibition of 186 Paintings 
by Western Pennsylvania Artists Pre- 
sented to the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
by the One Hundred Friends of Pitts- 
burgh Art, which will continue through 
December 2. The other is an exhibition 
of 76 Etchings by Jean Louis Forain 
(1852-1931) from the Collection of 
Lessing Rosenwald, which will be 
shown at the Institute through 
December 13. 

The One Hundred Friends Exhibition 
is installed in the galleries on the 
third floor. The Forain Exhibition is 
shown on the Balcony of the Hall of 
Sculpture. 

Reviews of these exhibitions will be 
included in the November issue of the 
CARNEGIE MAGAZINE. 
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AFTER THE WAR 
} I’ would be a radiant and hardy 


optimist who could foresee at this 
moment, even when the confident allies 
are moving their fresh armies into the 
extended fields of battle, an early 
termination of the war. The frightful 
slaughter and destruction which mark 
the ambitious outrages of these evil 
adventurers may well run through an- 
other full year. Yet the approaching 
exhaustion of the invaders has clearly 
begun to show itself. They have fewer 
men, fewer materials, fewer ships and 
airplanes, and their food is terribly 
scarce. But beyond that the shout of 
expectant victory which marked every 
goosestep of those marching Germans 
has died away. When Hitler made his 
humiliating admissions in the Berlin 
speech the other day there were no 
cheers—nothing but a sullen silence of 
men who now realized that the 
magician’s power had gone, and that 
the smart tricks of his earlier days had 
lost their impressive mystery. He 
stood before his adopted people on that 
occasion as one whose omnipotence had 
been shattered, and whose last ray of 
hope had yielded before the swelling 
noise of marching millions from the 
four corners of the earth. And then, 
his evil tongue envenomed with the 
poison of a snake, he shouted that al- 
though he had given up the campaign 
at Stalingrad, “‘not a house, public 
building, factory, warehouse, or rail- 
Way station shall remain intact in that 


city.’’ He is forced to behold Germany 
bombarded nightly, as he bombarded 
England nightly two years ago, yet his 
power to retaliate now 1s largely 
diminished. 

If this is a true picture of Hitler's 
situation, the end is not far away—at 
least, not by a war still prolonged by 
many years of deadly strife. It needs no 
prophet to show how the finish will 
come. Hitler has already forfeited the 
confidence of his general staff, and be- 
fore he can strike at them they will re- 
move him; and after that he is a hunted 
man, without shelter or escape from the 
terrible retribution which the world’s 
two greatest rulers have promised him 
and many thousands of his accomplices 
for provoking this unutterable woe. 

With peace in the uncertain distance, 
it devolves upon America to make her 
plans now in order to avoid the years 
of economic misery and unemployment 
which followed the last war. After 
restoring all small businessmen to their 
interrupted supplies, let there be no 
sudden termination of productive ac- 
tion in this country. Let the contracts 
for materials run on for several years, 
until we have completed our two-ocean 
navy, finished our new highways, 
docks, and federal improvements; made 
a slow return, in part only, toward the 
construction of automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, radios, sewing machines, oe the 
thousand other essentials of civilized 
and peaceful life which have been 
stopped by the exigencies of war. 

In recalling our returned soldiers to 
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come again into industrial life, it 
should be understood that the women 
will relinquish their wartime jobs and 
go back into the homes where their 
presence will give their wearied war- 
riors the perfection of comfort. 

But when we reach the armistice, it 
must be well understood that we have 
not reached the stabilized peace. There 
should be years of cautious work ahead 
of us when America and England, serv- 
ing the world as an international 
policeman, will have large sections of 
their armies and navies assigned to 
stations that are now hostile, for the 
permanent establishment of law and 
order. After the last war Germany was 
required by treaty to reduce her army 
to 100,000 men. She overreached this 
condition by putting a million soldiers 
in the uniforms of traffic cops. Thus, 


by the time the soft and trusting allies 
had, by benign agreement, sunk their 
navies, Hitler was planning his ravish- 
ment of the earth; America had re- 
solved to let him alone; England had 
sacrificed her power to stop him and 
yielded to appeasement; and before long 


the whole world was engulfed in war. 

If war is not to occur again, the inter- 
national policeman must be a _ per- 
manent institution. Germany, in her 
reduced territory, may develop her eco- 
nomic and social life and compose her 
literature and her music to the topof her 
bent; but she must not be allowed the 
restoration of the power to make war. 
To preserve this situation America will 
probably never again deem herself free 
from her international obligation to 
preserve the peace. All this will prevent 
the stoppage of work and the aon 
tion of our forces. 

With this scheme of production con- 
tinuing, and several millions of our men 
finding work to assure their economic 
security, those who are not immedi- 
ately so placed should receive their 
military pay for a time, or until new 
jobs may be found for them. But if the 
Government repeats the fatal mistake 
of a generation ago and stops all war- 
contracted work on the instant of the 
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new armistice, the results will not be 
happy for this country. 


THE QUESTION OF COMPLACENCY 


socom from day to day the Ameri- 
can people are being “‘lectured” 
by al members of the ad- 
ministration at Washington upon what 
is termed their complacency in the 
promotion of the war. It is alleged in 
these speeches that ‘‘we, the people,” 
are living up to our usual standard; 
that we have shown no spirit of sacri- 
fice; that we carelessly make ourselves 
unconscious of the tragic strife that has 
engulfed our country; that we are pos- 
sessed of no adequate feeling as to the 
hardships of our soldiers and sailors in 
their dangerous tasks; and finally, we 
are shocked by the persistent assevera- 
tion of an assistant secretary of war, 
through a long speech, that we are los- 
ing the war. A soldier of high rank 
repeats these animadversions, with an 
extra slap on the wrist because of our 
complacency. 

All of which is untrue, and for this 
reason: There is not, virtually, a house- 
hold in the length and breadth of the 
land but is held in the anxious grip of 
the war news of each day, which fre- 
quently brings a private word from 
Washington, with its keen anguish, of 
a son who is missing, wounded, or dead. 
How could any decent American be 
complacent under such circumstances? 
Are we not all yielding, with foreseeing 
patience, to every personal depriva- 
tion—the one that follows so quickly 
today upon the other of yesterday? And 
are we not all united in our realization 
that the scale of living in America is 
going down with every setting of the 
sun? In fact, the people at large are not 
waiting for the harsh order from 
Washington to cut down necessities, 
and luxuries have already disappeared. 

Can it be that there is any com- 
placency at Washington that thought- 
lessly transfers the blame to the people? 
President Roosevelt has clearly inti- 
mated that this is so. If the War De- 
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partment is correct in permitting its 
assistant secretary to proclaim that we 
are losing the war, who is it that is 
responsible? Does the responsibility 
rest with the War Department or with 
the Navy Department? Congressmen 
have within a fortnight expressed their 
amazement that the Navy Department 
has publicly claimed the chief credit for 
the inspiriting airplane victories that 
have been won in the Pacific Ocean; and 
this amazement was extended to the 
people when the Navy's claim was 
broadened into the assertion that the 
War Department achievements in that 
field were of comparative unimport- 
ance. Was not this the bitter rivalry 
that caused the disaster at Pearl Harbor? 

Are not all these things the result of 
complacence in official quarters, and if 
they are indeed losing the war, why 
should this constant upbraiding of the 
people be continued? Besides, what is 
to be said of the psychological effect 
on the nation of this implication of 
approaching defeat? Will we not be 
driven into the complacence of despair? 
Surely the country can accept temporary 
setbacks without losing its high con- 
fidence in the certainty of final victory. 
When the whole of our war machine— 
war, navy, and air—is put under one 
direction, and the jealous disparage- 
ments by the underlings are made to dis- 
appear, we shall not still be losing the 
war. But, in the meantime, there is no 
complacence among the American 
people. We follow Alexander Pope’s 
admonition: ‘‘With mean complacence 
ne'er betray your trust.”’ 


SHALL IT BE PREJUDICE OR 
EQUALITY? 


Te equality of all men before the 
law, of whatever race or nationality 
they may be, is the fundamental basis 
upon which the Republic of the United 
States is founded. And yet the deadly 
poison of prejudice has so inoculated 
the veins of many people that while 
they grant a grudging acceptance of 
this principle of equality in their open 


expressions, they deny its very exist- 
ence in the inner operations of their 
minds. It is almost with a sense of 
humor that we look back upon the 
controlling power of prejudice in the 
early settlements of the Puritans in 
New England that started with the 
arrival of the Mayflower in 1621. Those 
people had fled from England and Hol- 
land to the American wilderness be- 
cause of their desire to escape from re- 
ligious oppression and enjoy their 
existence in a virgin land that was as 
yet untouched by the aggressions of 
tyranny and the persecutions of re- 
ligion. But we can imagine what this 
serpent of prejudice could have done in 
this country in the past dozen years, if 
it had not been slowly strangled by 
noble-minded men through the inter- 
vening period. Alfred E. Smith was the 
cada of the Democratic party for 
President of the United States; Herbert 
Hoover was the candidate of the Re- 
publican party; and, later, Herbert H. 
Lehman was the Democratic nominee 
for Governor of New York. Here, by 
an extraordinary paradox, we had the 
three dominant faiths of the world, 
represented severally by their three 
most distinguished men hee the greatest 
offices in the gift of the people—Smith 
a Catholic, Hoover a Quaker, and Leh- 
man a Jew. Yet if they had even set 
foot upon the shores of New England 
oe to 1665, each one of them, because 
of his faith, would have been publicly 
whipped and then hanged by these seek- 
ers for freedom. 

The times have changed, and while 
we still have, in a dying sort of per- 
sistence, the last remnants of the Ku 
Klux Klan, with its night riders and 
its public whippings, against the civil 
rights of Catholics, Negroes, and Jews; 
and while it has been possible for one 
who was formerly a member of that 
organization to find a life appointment 
in the public service of the land, we still 
me as the hope of national per- 
ection, that prejudice is shrinking and 


that brotherhood is spreading its man- 
tle over all. 
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